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ancholy reflection that the mass of those who 
are engaged in the hideous conflict of the battle-- 
field have no choice in the matter. Vast num- 
bers of them are compelled to adopt a military 
life : too often sold by their respective sovereigns 
for the mercenary lust of gain, they know noth- 
ing of the cause of quarrel ; whilst others, living 
in a land of freedom, are inveigled into the 
ranks of the army, by all the arts of sophistry 
and deceit, and from which, when they come to 
see the dark side of the picture, there is no 
escape. On these occasions, tens of thousands 
engage in deadly conflict, who have never seen 
each other before—whose feelings of revenge 
are sedulously excited by every means that can 
be employed, and so successful is the effort, that 
it was said by one who was present in the Crimea, 
that, in the heat of the engagement, “ they felt 
mort like devils than men.” ‘That this is the 
temper of mind that the general wishes to ex- 
cite, is shewn by the address of England’s great- 
est naval commander, one who has been almost 
deified in the minds of his countrymen ; in 
which, with an impiety that one almost shudders 
to r@gal, he coolly advised his men to “hate a 
Frefi¢hman as the Devil.” And yet Christians 
can Banction scenes like these !—can join in the 
song of praise of her naval and military heroes, 
seemingly oblivious of thedishonor done to Him 
wh@ declared “If my kingdom were of this 
world, then would my servants fight.” 

ai seareely be doing justice to those 
noble and disinterested men who, for many years, 
have been striving to promote the settlement of 
international differences, without an appeal to 
the sword; it would hardly be just, to these 
moral heroes, entirely to omit all notice of their 
efforts. Whatever excuse there may be for bar- 
barous and uncivilized nations resorting on every 
occasion of quarrel to the sword or the toma- 
hawk, it is a grievous reflection on our boasted 
civilization, that in Christian and enlightened 
England, we have not found out a more excel- 
lent way! Whata mockery of reason it ig, to 
rush to the same means of defence as the lion or 
tiger—to settle our quarrels by the law of the 
strongest | for in the conflict of the battle field it is 
obvious, that disputes are settled, not according 
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WAR AND CHRISTIANITY. 
BY W. ROWNTREE. 
(Continued from page 580.) 


Our Saviour addressed the solemn warning to 
his disciples “‘ What is a man profited ifhe shall 
gain the whole world, and lose his own soul? or 
what shalla man give in exchange for his soul ?” 
—Matt. xvi. 26. Christian ministers, and 
Christian men, think no labor too great, no per- 
sonal sacrifice too large, if they can be the means, 
in the Divine hand, of rescuing a sinner at the 
eleventh hour from the wrath to come,—of open- 
ing the eyes of the deathbed penitent to behold 
the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of 
the world. Over such an one, so mighty is the 
event, there is joy in the presence of the Angels 
of God ; and yet we are ready to consign, and 
that without a pang, thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of our fellow-beings to that bourne where 
there is no repentance ; but where as the tree 
falls, so it lies. And not only does the un- 
believer rejoice at the news of a victory, and 
deem the greater the calamity, the greater cause 
for triumph, but even the hearts of Christian 
men and women beat high with ecstasies of joy, 
and ministers from the pulpit swell the song of 
thanksgiving over these hecatombs of human 
slaughter. That they are called our ‘‘ enemies” 
does not alter the case; they are our brothers 
—redeemed by the same blood as ourselves ;— 
and whether the serf of Russia—the boor of 
Africa—or the native of China—they are part 
of the great family of man—* for in Christ 
Jesus,” it is declared, “there is neither Greek 
nor Jew, Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free.” 

Tn the eye of humanity, it must ever be a mel- 
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to justice and reason, but according to the 
number and courage of the men, the skill 
of the officers, and the wealth that can bring 
to the conflict, the greatest amount of the 


means of destroying human life, that were ever | 


invented in the armory of Satan. 
sings :— 
* But the day shall yet appear, 
When the might with the right, and the truth shall 
be 
And come what there may, to stand in the way, 
That day the world shall see.” 


I need not stay to enquire how far we are re- 
moved from this state of things. That other na- 
tions have not adopted a more equitable mode, 
whose fault is it? Surely on England, which 
boasts of her civilization and Christianity, which 
has established missions of philanthropy and 
mercy in almost every country in the world, 
which assumes to herself the first rank amongst 
the nations of the earth; on England a heavy 
responsibility rests. Louis Philippe, the late 
King of the French, said, in 1843, in express- 
ing his gratification at the settlement by arbi- 
tration of a dispute between England and the 
United States: “He confidently believed the 
time would come when such references would be 
general, and when war would be universally 
banished from amongst civilized nations. He 
thought the time was coming, when we should 
get rid of war entirely in all civilized countries.” 
Who is called upon to use the weight of her in- 
fluence in this direction if England is not? and 
yet of late years she has been increasing her 
army, greatly augmenting her navy, enrolling 
an army of volunteers, and spending, with a 
lavish and reckless hand, an amount of money 
in warlike preparations, unparalleled in time of 
peace in any former period of herhistory. What- 
ever reliance she may have placed on the arm 
of Providence, it is clear that that faith has er- 
tirely forsaken her. It was remarked by a re- 
spectable member of a volunteer corps only a 
few days ago, that he had no doubt the time of 
peace predicted in the Scriptures would arrive, 
but it would be a slow process: how slow, the 
following sentiments from a modern writer, the 
accomplished author of “ Friends in Council,”’ 
will show: “It is now eighteen centuries and a 
half since a new religion was preached to man- 
kind, a religion full of peace, of gentleness, and 
mercy. On the day when the founder of that 
religion was born, the peace of Europe was 
maintained by 300,000 soldiers. There are 
now about two and a half millions on the peace 
establishment!’ Christian men! what are we 
doing to bring about a state of peace? Abso- 
lutely nothing ! 

Here let me quote the sentiments of an eminent 
statesman on the popular cry that large arma- 
ments are means of preserving peace. Lord 
Aberdeen says: “I am disposed to dissent from 
that maxim which has been so generally re- 
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ceived, that is, if you wish for peace, you must 
prepare for war. Such a maxim may have ap- 
plied to the nations of antiquity, but in the state 
of society in which we live, I say that so far from 
these being any security for peace, they are direct- 


The Poet! ly the contrary, and tend at once to war; for it is 


natural that men having adopted means they 
think efficient to any end, should desire to put 
theirefficiency tothetest.” Sir Robert Peel said, 
in 1841, “Is not the time come when the powerful 
countries of Europe should reduce those military 
armaments which they have so sedulously raised ? 
Is not the time come when they should declare 
that there is no use in such overgrown establish- 
ments? What is the advantage of one power 
greatly increasing its army or navy? Do we not 
see if it possesses such increase for self-protec- 
tion and defence, the other power will follow its 
example? The consequence of this state must 
be, that no increase of relative strength will ac- 
crue to any one power, but there must be an 
universal consumption of the resources of every 
country in military preparations.” He goes on 
to say: “‘ They are depriving peace of half its 
advantages, and anticipating the energies of war 
whenever they may be required. I do not mean 
to advocate any romantic notion of each nation 
trusting with security the professions of its 
neighbors ; but if each country were to ask it- 
self “* What is at present the danger of foreign 
invasion, compared to the danger of producing 
dissatisfaction and discontent, and curtailing the 
comforts of the people by undue taxation,” the 
answer must be this :—That the danger of ag- 
gression is far less, than the danger of those 
sufferings to which the present exorbitant ex- 
penditure must give rise. 

It has ever been found that the love of a mili- 
tary life ill accords with the steady and indus- 
trious pursuit of business—that the soldier and 
the civilian cannot mix up together—but that 
just in proportion as military tastes are cherish- 
ed, the love of martial exercises encouraged, and 
the mind is seized with the enthusiasm of mili- 
tary ardour,—that in the same proportion does 
an attachment to the quiet pursuits of trade and 
commerce languish and decay. The military 
profession is genteel—trade and commerce com- 
paratively vulgar. The young soldier is more 
disposed to live in the realms of poetry and 
fancy, than to discharge the more prosaic aud 
ordinary duties of life. 

Of the effect, in a religious point of view, of 
the present volunteer movement, I believe it to 
be such, as to lead me to marvel that good men 
can lend their aid. The standard of a soldier, 
and that of the Christian, if he make the New 
Testament his rule, must ever be wide as the 
poles asunder. The maxims of a military man 
are, to a large extent, the maxims of Greece and 
Rome ; and the law of the Christian is equally 
opposed to both. The patriotism of the soldier has 
relation to the glory of his country, at whatever 
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cost to other countries that glory may be pur- 
chased: the Christian, on the contrary, loves 
his country, and would make any sacrifice for 
her true honor and advancement; whilst at the 
same time he embraces the doctrine of universal 
brotherhood, and mourns over the sufferings and 
sorrows of his fellowman, regardless of color or 
of clime. And such is the force of habit and 
association, that I believe it to be impossible for 
any sincere and Christian young man to make 
common cause with a company of volunteers, 
and not have both his moral and his religious 
standard greatly deteriorated. 

Let any minister, class-leader, or reflecting 
member of a Christian church, but carefully 
watch the career of such an one as I have de- 
scribed, and I feel certain he could arrive at but 
one conclusion. 

The gaudy and pompous processions to our 
parish churches, with music and military pa- 
rade, when the occasion assumes all the char- 
acter of a gala day on the Continent, rather 
than the quiet and devotion of aa English Sab- 
bath—the ostentation and display, so little in 
keeping with the humility and reverence of true 
worship, offer, in my view, a striking illustration 
of what I have advanced: and yet I grieve to 
know that ancient ministers in a church, de- 
scribed by an eminent divine as exemplifying 
to so large an extent “Christianity in earnest,” 
and which has been instrumental in conveying 
the message of peace and good will to thousands 
of the neglected and the outcast of the land— 
that these have not hesitated to recommend their 
members to join a volunteer corps, with the as- 
surance that had they been young men they 
would have set the example. The sentiments 
promulgated by the press of this country, as 
those which should animate the British soldier, 
would find their counterpart in Homer or in 


Virgil: how these would comport with those of 


Wesley, of Cowper, or of Watts, we need not 
stop to enquire. 
(To be concluded.) 





For Friends’ Review. 
NOTICES OF DAVID COOPER. 
NO. IX. 

Early in the year 1776, Samuel Allinson pub- 
lished his folio compilation of the Laws of New 
Jersey; a work attended with great labor and 
accomplished in the most creditable and satis- 
factory manner. No collection of New Jersey 
Laws had been made since the year 1761. A 
large portion of these had become obsolete, and 
many repealed. The Pamphlet Laws had been 
from year to year published in small editions, 
coming into the hands of only a few persons, 
and a complete set was rarely seen. It had be- 
come difficult to know what law was, and jury- 
men, magistrates, sometimes even judges were 
liable to be confused and imposed upon by dog- 
matic attornies. Great pains were taken by 8. A. 


to methodize the contents and to facilitate a refer- 

ence to every part, by tables, &c. In most cases, 
the titles alone were given of private, disallowed, 
expired, obsolete and repealed acts; sections of 
like character were alsoomitted. ‘To insure ac- 
curacy, his compilations were made directly 
from the journals of the House of Representa- 
tives down to Ist mo. 14th, 1776. The Con- 
stitution of New Jersey, adopted in Provincial 
Congress in the same year, two days previous to 
the Declaration of Independence, recognizes and 
adopts this work in the following provision : 
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“That all the laws of this province contained 


in the edition lately published by Mr. Allinson, 
shal] be, and continue in full force, until altered 
by the Legislature of this colony, (such only ex- 


cepted as are incompatible with this charter,) and 
shall be, according as heretofore, regarded in all 
respects by all civil officers and others, the good 
people of this province.” 

The preface to this volume is a valuable, moral 
and political treatise, replete with hints that 
might now be profitably pondered by members 
of Legislative bodies. 

David Cooper’s intimate friend, a most cherish- 
ed correspondent, having now become his son-in- 
law, and closely blended with his personal his- 
tory, the reader may pardon a brief episode in 
this memoir, more fully to introduce him. 

Samuel Allinson’s license as attorney bears 
date “November 8th, 1770.” Although a 
member of the Society of Friends, he had not 
been restricted to a course of consistency as such. 
Just at this important crisis in his personal his- 
tory, he became the subject of powerful religious 
convictions, and found himself required to ap- 
pear as a fool for Christ’s sake. His conflict of 
mind involved him in a fit of sickness, and, could 
he have made his election, he would have pre- 
ferred the loss of life, to the humiliating test of 
obedience. On the occasion of his first appear- 
ance at the bar, he for the first time assumed 
the characteristic garb of a Friend. His old 
associates regarded him with surprise and sup- 
pressed ridicule; but with inherent Christian 
manliness he maintained his dignity, and thus 
permitted no man to despise him ; and the very 
thing that appeared so humiliating was made the 
means of protection in various directions, and of 
rendering his position more easy and comfortable. 
I well remember, more than thirty years , 
hearing an aged citizen of Philadelphia boast 
that at the time of his debut he walked to 
court behind 8S. A. and carried his books. On 
this occasion his antagonist pleader was his old 
preceptor, Judge Kinsey. This was the first of 
Samuel Allinson’s uninterrupted series of sue- 
cesses, and when Judge Kinsey was twitted with 
having reared a bird to peck out his eyes, he re- 
sponded that he was proud of having trained a 

upil who could successfully compete with him. 
ix months after his admission to the bar, he 
received his commission as Surrogate. One year 
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subsequently he was appointed one of the Keepers 
of the seal of the Supreme Court. April 4th 
1765, he was appointed Clerk and Register in 
Chancery, (then distinct offices), which posts he 
resigned October 10th, 1772. In 1765 he was 
also appointed by Gov. Franklin “ Solicitor and 
Counsellor, to appear in all his Majesty’s Courts 
of Law and Equity.” In all his legal practice 
he never undertook an unjust cause, or lent his 
talents for the advocacy of wrong. From this 
course of uprightness no fee or inducement could 
divert him, And more than this, when he was 
applied to to act in cases where litigation would 
be unwise and inexpedient he used his utmost 
persuasions, with both parties, to have the mat- 
ter amicably adjusted. From many thankful 
hearts he received, in life and after death, 
benisons as a peace-maker. He admired, and 
in the preface to his “ Laws,’ he advocated, 
a custom practised by the wise and good founder 
of Pennsylvania during his residence in that 
province. ‘‘In order,” says he, “to prevent 
lawsuits, three Peace-Makers were chosen by 
every county court, in the nature of common 
arbitrators, to hear and end differences between 
man and man.” A gentleman who knew the 
meritorious characters of Kinsey and Allinson 
as lawyers without reproach, soliloquized as he 
entered dear old Burlington, 


“ Strange things will happen now and then, 
Here live two lawyers, and both honest men !” 


Of the latter, it is believed, that in all his pro- 
fessional career he never lost a case. Nor is 
this matter of great surprise, when it is remem- 
bered that he always had right on his side, and 
that judges and jurymen had reason to confide 
in his legal accuracy and his unswerving vera- 
city. On the 3d of 6th month, 1806, at the 
North Meeting, Philadelphia, fifteen years after 
the death of Samuel Allinson, Nicholas Waln 
bore public testimony to the steadfast virtues 
of his friend and colleague in the legal profes- 
sion ; referring to the pecuniary sacrifices they 
had both made for the truth’s sake. 


DAVID COOPER TO SAMUEL ALLINSON. 
Woodbury, Ist mo. 22d, 1777. 

Loving Son,—I have just returned from a 
visit to our State prisoners, Mark Miller and 
Thomas Redman, the news of which may have 
reached you before your receipt of this. The 
letter was sent for on Second-day, and examined 
by the same as before; John Tatum was with 
him. A. Senick, Anthony Taylor, brother 
Robert, and others were present, and Thomas 
tells me they were entertained nearly an hour 
with a history of the Meeting for Sufferings, 
how obtained, who opposed it, &c.; that that 
meeting (or Friends) were chargeable with all 
the blood spilt in America, &e. Thomas said 
but little, refused to take the test or give securi- 
ty. His mittimus was written and he given in 
charge toa military officer to take to prison, 
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who, after they got out, cheerfully gave him 
liberty to go home and return by 11 o’clock 
next day. In the morning sentence was passed 
on Mark, and both were sent together. Even 
the jailor seemed much affected. Gwin Sparks 
came and would send them a bed. In the night 
the Sheriff came home, and, rather against their 
wills, would have them to his house. After 
breakfast they returned. I. Morris and some 
others were with them when I went in. Morris 
came to get them released, urging many reasons 
to induce them to give security. They were 
very calm, and signified that they were bound to 
good behaviour more strongly than bonds could 
do it. The Sheriff went with me to the prison 
to take them to dinner. I left them in a sweet 
disposition, their only fear being that some one, 
without their knowledge, and out of intended 
kindness, may give security. 

This is the beginning of imprisoning Quakers 
in West Jersey. Whether it will go as far as 
it did in England, is only known to Him who 
governs all things. 

We are in health. Fines are collecting. Be 
not surprised if you hear that more Woodbury 
people are sent to accompany the above Friends, 
where I doubt not they will be more happy on 
their beds of straw, than those who send them 
are upon their beds of down. In near affection 
I am your loving father, 

Davip Cooper. 


“In the year 1777, Friends suffered much 
in their persoas and property from the militia, 
who generally broke into our meeting houses 
and used them for barracks. This was the case 
at Woodbury, but we were allowed to hold our 
meetings as usual, till the 10th and 11th months 
of this year, when General Varnham, with about 
three thousand troops, being stationed at Wood- 
bury, our meeting house, by his orders, was 
used as a hospital for the sick and wounded from 
the forts at Mud Island and Red Bank, which 
wholly deprived us from using it. We set the 
benches close to one end, and there held our 
meetings, subjected to the scoffs and mockery of 
the soldiers, and appeared indeed as sheep among 
wolves. But in this humble situation we were 
not forgotten by Him who hath promised to be 
with them that meet in his name. Friends 
thinking it expedient to remonstrate against 
such usage, a committee of six were appointed, 
who drew up the following remonstrance and 
presented it to the General. He was said to be 
an eminent lawyer from New England. He 
appeared in great state, having his room filled 
with officers to receive us. The remonstrance 
was read to him; he undertook to justify their 
using our house; on which considerable dis- 
course ensued, until his countenance fell, and 
he appeared confused, fixing his eyes on the 
floor, and desired us to leave the address and he 
would send us an answer in writing, which we 


did, but received no answer, though we under- 
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stood he had resolved to clear the house ; but in 
a short time after, the English having reduced 
Mud Island fort, Cornwallis crossed the river 
with part of the British army, and he removed 
from Woodbury. 


TO GENERAL VARNHAM. 


The remonstrance of Friends, the proprietors 
of the meeting house at Woodbury, sheweth : 
That the said house was built at our own ex- 
pense, on purpose to accommodate our assem- 
bling together for the worship of Almighty God: 
but it hath been taken and used for a considera- 
ble time as a barrack for soldiers; a violation of 
private property which nothing but absolute 
necessity can excuse. While we continued to 
have the use of it at the hours appointed for 
worship, without much interruption, we patiently 
submitted, but to our surprise we now find that 
it is used as a hospital for sick soldiers, and this, 
as we suppose, by thy authority, whereby we are 
wholly deprived of its use to assemble in, to wor- 
ship Him who made and who preserves us; a 
duty which we believe so indispensable that no 
rule or order of men ought to deter or divert us 
from endeavoring to perform, whatever it may 
subject us to. And as we cannot but consider 
the depriving us of the means, the same in sub- 
stance as the forbidding of the public worship of 
God, we entreat thee to consider how inconsis- 
tent such a conduct is with the duty of a Chris- 
tian officer in whatever department he may be 
stationed; more especially when irreligion is 
complained of by good men of every denomina- 
tion as the reigning vice of theage. We there- 
fore hope, that on further reflection thou wilt 
consider it a duty not tobe dispensed with, to 
countenance, encourage, and promote the Chris- 
tian religion, and the worship of God, who doeth 
whatsoever he pleaseth in the kingdoms of men, 
—rather than to deprive him of his honor, by 
discountenancing his worship in any way. Were 
this the general practice of those who have the 
authority in their hands, there might be a well 
grounded hope that it would draw down his 
blessings, instead of his judgments on the land. 
That this may be the happy case is the sincere 
desire of thy real friends. 
Signed on behalf of Friends of Woodbury 
meetin;: by 
James Cooper, 
David Cooper, Jno. Tatum, 
Isaac Ballinger, Wm. Keeis. 
Woodbury, 7th of 11th mo. 1777. 


The officer to whom this remonstrance was 
addressed, was, as I conclude, James Mitchell 
Varnum, a native of Massachusetts, but an 
eloquent legal pr.ctitioner of Rhode Island, said 
to have surpassed any other who ever practised 
at the bar of that State. In the year of this oc- 
currence he was promoted by Congress to the 
rank of Brigadier General, which commission he 
resigned in 1779. He was twice elected to 


Mark Miller, 
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Congress, and being appointed Judge of the 
North-western Territory, he emigrated to the 
West, where, the next year, he died at the age 
of 40. 

‘Cornwallis and his army, consisting, it was 
said, of five or six thousand men, great part of 
them Dutch troops, lay three days and nights 
at Woodbury. The inhabitants suffered ex- 
tremely by the soldiers plundering them. Some 
had little left in their houses that could be ear- 
ried away. Horses, cattle, sheep, fat hogs, 
poultry, &c., were mostly taken. Some got their 
milch cows back, and a few horses were re- 
covered. It was a time not to be forgotten. It 
appeared as though our whole substance was 
about to be swallowed up. After the ermy was 
gone, Friends appointed a Committee to go 
through the neighborhood to Friends and others, 
to see if any were in a suffering condition, that 
they might be relieved by those who had any- 
thing to spare. It was indeed a humbling time, 
and there was great readiness to help one 
another: but we did not find things so bad as 
was expected, there generally appearing a much 
greater sense of thankfulness for what was left, 
than of complaint for what was taken away, as 
though it arose from a clear conviction that we 
had suffered less than we deserved. We met 
with few who were willing to receive help; they 
told us they had indeed been stripped, but had 
yet enough to keep them from suffering.” 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The following extract from a letter, just re- 
ceived from the Assistant Treasurer of the 
American Bible Society, gives in a condensed 
form so clear an idea of the operations of this 
Society for the past year, that [ am induced to 
offer it for publication in the Review, in order 
that it may reach Friends in the West, more 


generally. Is there not something due from 
Friends in aid of this great work? C. F.C. 
Richmond, Indiana, 5th month 8th, 1862. 


“Our year closed on the 31st March, better 
than we had anticipated. Our receipts fall short 
of the previous year by about $11,400, while 
our issues exceed it by 372,000 volumes, and 
reached the unprecedented number with us of 
nearly 1,094,000 volumes, averaging 3,500 each 
day, or about, six volumes each minute of work- 
ing time. For the army we isxued considerably 
over 600,000 volumes, besides supplying the 
navy, and to some extent, as we had an opportu- 
nity, the prisoners of war, contrabands, wounded 
and hospitals. 

Our foreign labors have been very prosperous, 
and active in Italy; France, by subsidizing the 
Society there; Switzerland, Germany, Russia, 
Turkey, where we have two translators, and are 
publishing in five different languages; Persia, 
india, at different points and in various languages, 
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China, both in the Mandarin and colloquial 
tongues and at various points, Japan preparing 
the way; South America at three points, Africa, 
the islands of the sea, Xe. 

Our outlay has been great, but we have been 
nobly sustained by the friends of the Bible. Our 
receipts from Indiana for the year were $7,531 ; 
last year $8,355; decrease $824. 

Our issues for Indiana for the year were 63,596 
volumes; last year 25,414 volumes, increase 
38,182 volumes.’’ 


————4op>—- —__ 
From an Ipswich Tract. 


WHAT PROMPTS THE CHRISTIAN TO ADOPT THE 
PRINCIPLE OF TOTAL ABSTINENCE? 
RY RICHARD DYKES ALEXANDER. 

‘Love to God and love to man,” is our reply 
—that love which is inculeated in the old com- 
mandment, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself’’—a portion of that love which is incul 
cated in the new commandment given by our 
Saviour, “That ye love one another as I have 
loved you”—that love which is enjoined by the 
Apostle, when he stated it was good “not to 
drink wine, or anything whereby thy brother 
stumbleth.” Love is the root of the genuine 
teetotal tree; itis as sap to all its branches; 
and it brings forth fruit answerable thereto. 

Love has induced the moderate drinker to 
deny himself that which has been accounted the 
chief of luxuries, the test of hospitality, the sine 
qua non of social and convivial meetings—to 
lock on with pity and commiseration, and at- 
tempt to rescue his drunken, besotted fellow- 
creature, but still his brother, from the edge of 
the precipice of the gulf yawning to receive him 
into everlasting perdition—to erect a barrier, by 
which no man who should come into and re- 
wain within its enclosure, should ever fall into 
the same vortex of misery. 

Love has enabled the guondam moderate 
drinker to bear the jeers of the worldly-minded, 
and the taunts of professing Christians. It has 
enabled him to sustain the persecution of the 
pecuniarily interested opponent, consequent on 
consistency of principle. It has enabled him to 
quit the comforts of the domestic circle for a 
season, to mix with the very outcasts of society, 
and thus, in a very humble manner following in 
our Lord’s footsteps, in associating with such to 
endeavor to bring them into a safe enclosure. 
It has enabled him to devote his time and his 
money to the cause of the most abandoned, and 
to guard the avenue of future temptation. He 
has acted under the knowledge that of himself 
he could do no good thing, but that aided by 
the good Spirit of God, pursuing the cause for 
the good of his fellow-creatures, and steadily 
‘keeping in view the glory of his Redeemer, he 
might effect a wondrous change. He has been 
rewarded ; the good fruitis abundant—fruit which 
May. be. seen by every one wherever a branch 
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has been planted, and tended, and watered, and 
dug about. It has produced fruit to the praise of 
Him—whose work, no doubt, teetotalism is—in 
the reclamation of thousands and teus of thou- 
sands of inebriates, who, but for the love thus mani- 
fested, would in all human probability have been 
in the drunkard’s grave, and received adrunkard’s 
doom; but many of whom are now walking con- 
sistently as Christians in this transitory state, 
whilst others are in heaven singing the song of 
the redeemed. 

This love, we repeat, is the genuine original 
root from which teetotalism has sprung. But 
there are teetotalers who have sprung up from 
another, and it may be termed an inferior, still 
a very laudable motive—their own health. 
They have been taught, by the investigations of 
science, that alcohol, the intoxicating ingredient 
in all distilled and fermented liquors, used as an 
habitual beverage, is injurious to the human 
constitution, whether taken in smaller or larger 
potations; they have been assured that it is inca- 
pable of digestion—that it cannot be assimilated; 
in other terms, it cannot be formed into any 
part of the human machine--that, instead of 
bestowing nourishment, it adds to the friction of 
its every part, causing irregularity in the action 
of its main springs, only accelerating its rapidity 
of movement to lessen its ultimate powers, and 
by injudicious alternations of accelerated and re- 
tarded movements, prematurely wearing out the 
beautiful and wonderfully constructed mechan- 
ism. But even ‘the root of the matter” is 
with some of these; they move on the high 
principle that it is not lawful to take what has 
been proved by clear demonstration, and in their 
own experience, injurious; knowing that to im- 
pair the health of their body by a poisonous 
drug, is to endanger the health of their immortal 
part. These would charitably refrain from at- 
taching guilt to those who may not have had an 
opportunity of hearing or acquainting them- 
selves with the facts connected with the subject, 
whereby their judgments might become con- 
vinced. Yes, charity covers the teetotalers 
generally in this respect, and may this mantle 
be more and more conspicuously their covering. 
Recollect, reader, our creed is, that under the 
Christian dispensation it is lawful to eat and 
drink anything which does not injure ourselves 
or injure our neighbors. 

“ Fellow-Christians! the question resolves it- 
self into one of the highest principle—love to 
perishing sinners for Christ’s sake. It is these 
‘‘accursed drinks” which bind the people in 
the deadliest chains that Satan ever yet 
forged.” 

“If we did not believe drunkenness to be the 
chief hindrance in the path of our working 
brothers to God, we would not make so strenuous 
an effort against that one vice. 

“Nothing short of coming to Christ for par- 
don and hife will save any man. 
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“Whatever hinders that must be taken up 
and cast out of the way.” (Hos. iv. 11.) 

“We want to bring sinners to Christ, and for 
this reason we earnestly desire them to give up 
‘the drink,’ because it is the besetting hindrance 
of our home heathen to this blessed end.” —An- 
nals of the Rescued. 


————~<es——_____ 
Extracted for Friends’ Review. 


Time, when yet before us, seems to advance 
with tardy steps, but as soon as it is past we 
discover its wing. Life is short; much that is 
of real importance remains to be done. If we 
suffer the present time to be wasted, whether in 
absolute idleness or frivolous employment, it will 
cause just condemnation against us. Removing 
therefore what is really superfluous, let us be- 
think ourselves of what is most material to be 
attended to at present! As first and chief, the 
great work of salvation, the discharge of the re- 
ligious duties, which we owe to God our Creator, 
and to Christ our Redeemer. God waiteth as 
yet to be gracious; whether He will wait longer 
none of us can tell. Now, therefore, seek the 
Lord while He may be found, call upon Him 


while He is near. Our spiritual interest will 


be best promoted by regular performance of all 
the duties of ordinary life—let these, therefore, 


occupy a great share of the present hour. 
Whatever our age, our character, our profession 
or station in the world requires us to do, in that 
let eich revolving day find us doing. Never 
delay till to-morrow, what reason and conscience 
dictate ought to be done to-day; to-morrow is 
not ours ; and though we should live to enjoy it, 
we must not overload it with a burden not its 
own—sufficient for the day will prove the duty 
of it. Let us frequently make the present time 
an employment of thought, asking ourselves 
about what are we now busied; what is the ulti- 
mate scope of our present pursuits and cares? 
Can we justify them to ourselves? Are they 
likely to produce anything that will survive the 
moment and bring forth some fruit for futurity? 
Finally, also, let us be admonished, that whilst 
we study to improve, we should endeavor also to 
enjoy the present hour, and feel a certainty that 
in every future situation in life, a good con- 
Science, a well-ordered mind and a huwble trust 
in the favor of heaven, will prove the essential 
ingredients of happiness. In reflecting on the 
past we have found this to hold, and may we not 
trust for the future the case will be the same. 
The principal correctives in human vanity and 
distress, must be sought for in religion and 
virtue. Entering on paths which are new and 
unknown, we must endeavor to place ourselves 
under Divine guidance and fullow the great 
Shepherd of Israel, who amidst the turmoil of 
this world leads His flock into green pastures 
and beside the still waters—and as we advance 
in life, may our study be to improve in good 
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principles and good practice, and be permitted to 
look towards futurity without fear, if, whatever 
it brings, it shall find us employed in doing 
justly, loving mercy and walking humbly with 
our God. 


EXPRESSION OF THANKS BEFORE MEALS. 


James Backhouse, in his Narrative of a visit 
to the Australian colonies, remarks: “‘ When 
taking a meal with pious persons, I was fre- 
quently requested to give thanks. This being 
intended as a mark of Christian courtesy to a 
stranger minister, I received it as such; but we 
found it necessary to explain that it was our 
practice on such occasions to endeavor to feel 
thankful, but not to give expression to this feel- 
ing on bekalf of ourselves and others, unless 
under such a sense of Divine influence as war- 
ranted the belief that it was in spirit and in 
truth. Though in the course of our travels, we 
were sometimes present when thanksgiving was 
uttered in a formal way, which left upon the 
mind the impression that God was drawn nigh 
unto with the lip while the heart was far from 
him; yet we were often sensible of a measure of 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, when thanks- 
giving was devoutly uttered by those who were 
in the constant practice of using expression on 
such occasions. Nevertheless, when we were 
present, where the attention of the company was 
individually turned to the Lord, in » short period 
of silence, in order to feel thankful and to ac- 
knowledge this feeling in the secret of the heart, 
we were sensible of a greater measure of Divine 
influence, which comforted our minds, under 
the belief that the Father of mercies condescend- 
ed more decidedly to mark this homage with ap- 
probation.” 


THE GRASS OF THE OVEN. 


In crossing the mountains of Lebanon, we 
stopped, one day, for refreshment, neara rivulet 
flowing towards theeast. As I was sitting there 
I observed a peasant of the country digging up, 
with a sort of pickaxe, the clumps of shrubs and 
coarse grass which grow in the thin soil spread 
over the rocks. He was collecting them to carry 
home, in order to burn them as fuel. I had seen 
heaps of the same material piled up near the 
lime-kilns in the vicinity of Urtas; and I fre- 
quently saw troops of donkeys returning from 
the fields loaded with bundles of such fuel. The 
scarcity of wood in Palestine is very great, es- 
pecially in the southern part ; so that the people 
are obliged to resort to the use of almost every- 
thing that is capable of beiug burnt, in order to 
procure the means of warming their houses in 
winter, and of preparing their daily food. They 
not only cut down, for this purpose, the shrubs 
and larger kinds of grass, but gather the com- 
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mon withered grass itself, and the wild flowers, 
of which the fields display so rich a profusion. 

It is from this source that the Saviour derives 
the beautiful illustration, which he employs for 
the purpose of repressing an undue solicitude, 
on the part of his followers, respecting the wants 
of the present life: “Consider the lilies of the 
field, how they grow; they toil not, neither do 
they spin. And yet I say unto you that even 
Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed like 
one of these. Wherefore, if God so clothe the 
grass of the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow 
is cast into the oven, shall he not much more 
clothe you, O ye of little faith ?”” (Matthew 6: 
28—30.)— Hackett. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MO. 24, 1862. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM.—We have received the 
Forty-Fifth Annual Reports of the Medical 
Superintendent and the Managers of this insti- 
tution, furnishing to the Contributors satisfactory 
statements of its condition during the past year. 
In taking a brief retrospect of the treatment of 
the insane during the forty-five years which have 


elapsed since this Asylum was opened, Dr. 
Worthington remarks that it is principally 
within this period that the numerous institu- 
tions now in existence for the recovery and care 


of this afflicted class have been established. No 
institution for the insane existed in this country 
that could serve as a model for the plan of con- 
struction of this Asylum when it was projected, 
but the founders showed, by the quantity of land 
purchased, the amount of space allotted to each 
patient, and the general plan of the building, a 
degree of liberality which has probably not 
since been surpassed. The present Medical 
Superintendent appears to have kept pace with 
the progress of improvement, in the treatment 
of the insane, which has marked the last twenty 
years, and diligently employs, for the benefit of 
his patients, every means within his reach which 
general experience has proved to be of real 
utility. 

In establishing this Institution, it was an ob- 
ject of the founders, “ besides furnishing medi- 
cal aid andsuitable moral and religious restraint, 
mingled with judicious kindness and sympathy, 
for the restoration, to the insane, of the inestima- 
ble gift of reason, also to provide an Asylum for 
the relief of those whose disease was such as to 
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leave no hope of recovery, where they might 
enjoy the comforts of home so far as they were 
capable of appreciating them, accompanied with 
every liberty consistent with their welfare and 
safety.” 


“ These objects,” continues Dr. Worthington, 
“it is believed, have been kept steadily in 
view, and it has been found, by constantly in- 
creasing experience, that the amount of personal 
restraint on the movements of the insane, deemed 
necessary for their own, and the safety of others, 
has regularly diminished down to the present 
time. We have not in any case, for several 
years past, considered it needful to apply me- 
chanical restraint for the prevention of acts of 
violence and destruction, and we have only re- 
sorted to itin any form in cases where severe 
bodily disease or debility has rendered a recum- 
bent position indispensable to the safety of the 
patient's life. 

In the general good order which has prevailed 
throughout the establishment ; in the exemption 
from casualties of all kinds, and from unusual 
and alarming sickness among our inmates during 
the prevalence of increased mortality in the com- 
munity generally, and in the prosperity of the 
Tostitution at a period of great financial distress 
and embarrassment, we recognize with heartfelt 
gratitude, the protecting care of a Superintend- 
ing Providence. 

At the time of the last Annual Report there 
were sixty-one patients resident in the Asylum, 
and fifteen have been received since, making a 
total of seventy-six, who have shared the bene- 
fits of the Institution during the year. The 
highest number at any time under care was 
sixty-three ; the lowest, sixty. 

Of the seventy-six patients under care during 
the year, four have died, and ten have been 
discharged, leaving sixty-two, of whom twenty- 
six are men, and thirty-six are women, in the 
Asylum at the present time. 

Of the ten patients discharged, six, viz., three 
of each sex, were restored ; one man was much 
improved ; and one man and two women were 
stationary. Of those who were discharged re- 
stored, one was under care for a less time than 
three months; three for more than three and 
less than six months, and two for more than six 
months ; and the average duration of treatment 
for the whole number discharged restored, was 
one hundred and forty-two days. 

Twenty-four patients have been under special 
medical and moral treatment during the year, 
of whom seventeen were recent, and seven 
chronic cases of insanity. Of the recent cases, 
eight have been discharged, of whom six were 
restored, and two were stationary; two died, 
and seven remained, three of whom are restored, 
and four are improved. Of the seven chronic 
cases only one has been discharged who was much 
improved, and six remain, of whom one is re- 
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stored, three are improved, and two are station- 


ary. In addition to the six patients discharged 
restored, one is considered well, and is absent 
on a probationary visit to her friends; another 
is restored, and remains in the Institution in 
consequence of the difficulty of reaching his 
home in a Southern State, in the present dis- 
turbed condition of the country. 

The patients have generally enjoyed good 
bodily health during the year. There has been 
no sickness of an unusual character among them, 
and, indeed, very little serious indisposition of 
any kind, except the cerebral disorder, which 
frequently accompanies the early stages of in 
sanity, and which has been brought into the 
Asylum by patients recently admitted. 

It appears to be a common belief that insanity 
is attended with but little danger to life, and 
that many cases will even recover spontaneously, 
with but little medical interference. On any 
other supposition it is difficult to account for the 
unwillingness frequently manifested by the 
friends of persons recently attacked with insan- 
ity, to resort to the means which daily experi- 
ence has proved to be beyond all others the most 
effectual in removing it. But when it is known 
that so high a proportion as from twenty to 
thirty per cent. of recent cases even, though 
placed under the most favorable circumstances 
for recovery, either die in a comparatively short 
time from the commencement of the attack, or 
linger for a longer period in a condition of hope- 
less insanity, as is shown by all Asylum Statis- 
ties, the error of such a belief, and of delaying 
aresort to the aid of an Asylum at once, be- 
comes manifest. It is probably to the belief, 
still too general, that insanity is only a disorder 
of the intellect, unaccompanied by any bodily 
disease that can either be dangerous to life or 
be reached by the skill of the physician, that 
the hesitation so often witnessed in resorting 
to suitable treatment, is in a great measure due. 
No one can so well appreciate the severity of 
the physical disorder often accompanying the 
early stages of insanity, or the difficulty fre- 
quently experienced, in consequence of the op- 
position of the patient in applying the necessary 
remedies, (sometimes taxing to the utmost all 
the resources of the physician,) or the happy re- 
sults often obtained in cases, which, in all hu- 
man probability, would perish under other cir- 
cumstances, as those most familiar with the dis- 


ease, as witnessed in Asylums and Hospitals 
for the insane.”’ 


From the Keport of the Managers we extract 
the following :— 


“ Much benefit has resulted to the Institution 
from having under its control funds especially 
Set apart for aiding in the maintenance of pa- 
tients, whose circumstances will not admit their 
payment of full board. We have thus been fre- 
quently enabled to receive cases at lower rates 
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than we should otherwise have been justified in 


doing, as well as to reduce the charge against 
some who had long been inmates of the Asylum, 
but who, owing to the depression of the times, 
had become unable tv continue their payments 
as heretofore. The Managers, however, cannot 
but regret that the limited amount of the funds 
thus applicable, has prevented their aiding in 
the relief of many cases which have, of late, 
claimed their sympathy.” 


Although the Asylum is under the exclusive 
management of Friends, yet patients are ad- 


‘mitted who are not members of our Religious 


Society. Letterssent by mail should be directed 
“ Frankford Post Office, Philadelphia.” 


Lasors or Ministers.—Ia the account of 
the movements of Ministering Friends, in the 
London Friend of this month, it is stated that 
our friend, John L. Eddy, was engaged da- 
ring the last month in visiting the meetings in 
Yorkshire. 

John Hodgkin had held sixteen public meet- 
ings in Lincolnshire and Sussex. 

Jonathan Grubb had been engaged in holding 
public meetings in Ireland. 

Robert Doeg, of Norway, had appointed sever- 
al public meetings in Northumberland and 
Westmoreland, and to one of these, near White- 
haven, the miners of the neighborhood were 
especially invited. 

William Matthews was engaged in holding 
meetings with those not in profession with 
Friends, in Cornwall. 

Edward Brewin, when returning to the 
Monthly Meeting at Leicester, a minute granted 
him for religious service in the Quarterly Meetings 
of Norfolk; Lincolnshire; Buckinghamshire ; 
Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire ; Suffolk, and Es- 
sex, stated that he had visited all the meetings 
within the compass of these Quarterly Meetings, 
except one; he found the several meetings vary- 
ing in number of members fromm three to twenty- 
five; a few contain forty, and four contain a 
huvdred members or upwards. He found 
abundant evidence that the small, as well as the 
larger meetings, are not forsaken by the Head 
of the Church, who visits and revisits in his 
love. There are sixty-two meetings within the 
compass of these six Quarterly Meetings ; one 
half of them are usually held in silence. He 
had felt this visit to be a work of faith and a 
labor of love, and had been favored to realize 
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the truth of the declaration, “ My grace is suffi- , 
cient for thee: for my strength is made perfect | 
in weakness.” There is great openness to re-| 
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Queries and Advices. The proposed changes in 
the Discipline were discussed with great calm- 
ness; not a word was spoken in warmth of feel- 


ceive the Gospel message. Friends are eugaged ing, nor was an unpleasant remark made. After 


in the dissemination of Scriptural instruction, 
some in meetings for reading the holy Scriptures, 
some collecting the poor around them on First- 
day afternoons, where the distance is too great 
to allow of attending a second time, also in cot- 
tage readings and First-day schools. In many 
places Friends reside from three to ten miles 
from their respective meetings ; there is but one 
instance of extreme distance, and this family 
consists of ten or twelve persons, who regularly 
attend when the weather permits. 

W. E. Turner had been holding public meet- 
ings in the Western part of England and in 
Wales. Several other ministers were engaged 
in visiting the meetings of Friends and occa- 
sionally holding public meetings in various 
parts. 

Since their attendance of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, our friends Elizabeth L. Comstock and 
Phebe Hathaway, of Michigan, have been closely 
occupied in visiting the House of Refuge, Peni- 
tentiary, Prison, Hospitals, Almshouse, and 
other public institutions in this city. They 
have also visited from house to house among a 
degraded class of people, and have held one 
public meeting. 

Dustin Yearty Meetine.—A brief account 
has been received of the proceedings of this 
meeting, which commenced on the 28th of last 
month and closed on the 3d inst. The follow- 
ing ministers were in attendance from England 
and Scotland: John Pease, accompanied by 
his brother Joseph Pease; Anne Gardner, 
Mary Nicholson, Jonathan Grubb, Wm. Tan- 
ner, John Ford, Johu M. Albright, and Sarah 
Gill. The two weetings for worship on 
First-day, the 27th ult., are represented as 
solemn, with impressive gospel ministry and 
the prevalence of a gathering and quieting influ- 
ence, which was also experienced more or less 
in every sitting of the Yearly Meeting. The 
consideration of the state of society occupied two 
sittings, and much interest was manifested, the 
solemnity uot unfrequently seeming to prevent 
expression. On Fifth-day, several hours were 
devoted, morning and afternoon, to a report from 
the committee appointed last year to revise the 





the adoption of the portions of Discipline relating 
to the Men’s Meetings, those for the Women’s 
Meetings were read and also adopted. The rules 
respecting the Meetings of Ministers and Elders 
were next read and approved ; and subsequently 
regulations were adopted in relation to marriages, 
similar to those of the revised English Disci- 
pline. 

The Yearly Meeting closed on Seventh-day, 
the 3d inst., with a long, solemn and interesting 
sitting, during which John and Joseph Pease 
and Wm. Tanner visited the Women’s Meeting. 

‘William Green, who paid a short visit to this 
country a few years since, has been again liber- 
ated under a similar religious concern, and ex- 
pected to embark with the prospect of attending 
the ensuing Yearly Meetings of New York and 
New England. 

assis 
INSTITUTE FOR COLORED YOUTH. 


The annual meeting of the Institute for Colored 
Youth, will be held at the Committee Room on Arch 
St.,on Third-day afternoon the 27th inst., at three 
o’clock, M. C. Corg, Secretary. 

5th mo. 1862, 


——~-<+-——_—— 


The Fourth Annual Meeting of the 
Association of Friends’ New England Yearly 
School, will be held in Newport, R.I., on 
day, the 16th of 6th mo. 1862. 

An Oration will be delivered by John Stanton 
Gould, of Hudson, N. Y., and a Poem by William M. 
Rodman, of Providence, R. I. 

G. L. Couiiss, Secretary. 


Alumni 
Meeting 
Second- 


5th mo. 24—-3t 


——_—.6—- —____ 


Diep, on the 10th of 3d month last, at the residence 
of the late Amos Smith, in Guernsey County, Ohio, 
Racuet Srtantoy, infant daughter of David and 
Hannah J. Stanton, of Bear Creek Monthly Meeting, 
Dallas County, Iowa, aged 11 months and 8 days. 

, 5th mo. 5th, at Sugar Creek, Poweshiek Co., 
Iowa, Racnet, daughter of Barclay and Louisa 
Hinchman, aged a little over one year. 

——, on the 10th of 11th mo. last, Gzorae Cort, a 
member of Bloomfield Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Ind., in the 83d year of his age. 
on the 29th of 3d mo., 1862, at Ogden, Indiana, 
Jos Reynoups, a member of Raysville Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, aged nearly 68 years. 

——, 18th of 2d mo. last, Eucens, son of Jordan 
and Sophia Elleman, members of Cottonwood Monthly 
Meeting, Kansas, in the 3d year of his age. 


, 5th mo. 10th, Ecizazetu F. Pace, daughter of 











Wm. and Sarah Page, formerly of Rochester, N. H., in 
the thirty-third year of her age, a member of Bloom- 
ington Monthly Meeting, Iowa. 

Her amiable disposition and circumspect deport- 
ment endeared her to a large circle of friends, 
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and her Christian life and calm resignation to the 
Divine will during a protracted and, toward the close, 
painful illness, afford a consoling evidence that she 
is gone to heavenly rest. 



















































Diep, on the 3d of 2d mo. last, aged nearly 57 years, 
JosepH Coppock, an elder of Union Monthly Meeting, 
Ohio. 


——, on the 3d of 4th month, 1862, after a linger- 
ing illness of several months duration, Paut GarpNer, 
in the 81st year of his age, an elder of Salem Monthly 
Meeting, Union County, Indiana. He was one of the 
early settlers of the country, enduring the hardships 
and privations attendant thereon, mild, peaceable and 
unobtrusive in his disposition ; with strict integrity 
of character, firm and uncompromising inthe Chris- 
tian faith. 


—, on the 16th of 4th mo. last, in Tuckerton, 

N. J., Joseph W Puaro, aged 50 years, a member of 
Little Egg Harbor Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
During his sickness, he observed that he had made 
it his study to let go the affairs of the world, and 
keep them as much as possible out of his mind, and 
he felt that he could say, he was willing to leave the 
result with the Great Disposer of events who “ doeth 
all things well.” At another time, being very low, he 
said, “all that is left for me in this hour is the mercy 
of God in Christ Jesus.” The evening before he died, 
he remarked, ‘‘as I look upon the valley and shadow 
of death I can say, I feel no fear,”—adding, “I see 
nothing in my way.” 
, at the residence of her father, in Mahoning 
Co., Ohio, on the 20th of 3d month, 1862, Hannan 
daughter of Ezra and Henrietta Cattell, in the 24th 
year of her age, a member of Upper Springfield 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

She was a young woman of a tender disposition, 
obedient to parents, and kind to her brothers and sis- 
ters. Her health, for about a year, had been delicate 
and precarious, and previous to her close she express- 
ed resignation to the Divine will, and her relatives and 


friends have a comforting hope that her end was 
peace. 

























































































































































































Correction.—In the obituary of Any L. Haptey, in 
No. 34, Jowa should be Indiana. 


———__- +e 


WEAR AND TEAR OF THE COINAGE. 


























Our House of Commons votes the sum of 
£10,000 annually for the purchase and recoin- 
age of worn silver coin, and there is always a 
considerable loss to the nation by the transac. 
tion. Of course we all assist in the operation 
of deteriorating the coinage, and it is but fair 
that we should share the expense of renewing 
it. Those who carry coins loosely in their 
pockets inflict the heaviest amount of punish- 
ment upon them, whilst the users of porte mon- 
naies add to the longevity of the currency. It 
has been discovered by the Mint authorities that 
the life of coins is much shorter than it was 
prior to the introduction of the railway system 
and cheap travelling. People move about now 
more frequently than they used, and so does 
money. Whether the former wear out sooner 
from their greater activity is a problem of social 
economists, but that the latter does is certain. 
Towards the close of the last century, careful ex- 
periments deduced the fact that deterioration 
among ten-year old silver coins of the various 
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denominations was as follows :—Crowns, 3} per 
cent. ; half-crowns, 10 per cent. ; shillings, 244 
per cent ; and six-pences, 38 2-10ths per cent. 
Now, the loss is nearly as follows, on coins of 
the same age:—Crowns, 5 per cent ; half- 
crowns, 12 per ceut.; shillings, 30 per cent. ; 
sixpences, 45 per cent. ; and threepences, over 
50 per cent. ! 
“« fast living,” so to speak, and the weakest in- 
dividuals, or at any rate the smallest, suffer 
most from its consequences. 
does not deterivrate in anything like the same 
ratio.— Mechanics’ Magazine. 


This increase is evidently due to 


The gold coinage 





REYNOLDS AND GRAY. 
Richard Reynolds, of Bristol, was a man of 


large property, but, during the whole of his life, 


e was unremittingly anxious to prove himself 


a good and faithful steward of the wealth he 
possessed. 
cence rarely to be met with in the annals of 
biography, and in a manner that proved incon- 
trovertibly the benevolence of his heart. 
annually spent the whole of a large income in 
charitable objects, in latter years diminishing 
the actual sum of his property to alleviate the 
distresses and sufferings of others. 
ously endeavored to conceal his benevolence 
from the public eye; and so scrupulous was he 
in this respect, that his accounts were kept in 
such a way, as to prevent others from knowing in 
what manoer, and on what objects, his property 


This he distributed with a munifi- 


He 


He studi- 


was bestowed. To attempt anything like ac- 


curacy in the amount of his benefactions, would 


therefore be in vain; none but himself, and he 
“whose eyes are in every place,’ behold- 
ing the evil and the good, knew how much he 
disbursed. It is stated, on good authority, 
that in one year only, he bestowed, in various 
charities, upwards of £20,000. 

He had correspondents in various parts, who 
sought for cases of distress in their respective 
neighborhoods, and recommended them to his 
assistance, but that assistance was never given 
carelessly or slothfully. The energies of a miad, 
at all times vigorous and discriminating, were 
exercised to distinguish between the impostor 
and the sufferer; to the first he was a prudent 
monitor ; to the latter a cheering friend and con- 
soling benefactor. 

Not contented with bestowing such abundant 
gifts annually, he purchased two estates in 
Monmouthshire, which he settled on trustees for 
the benefit of certain charities in Bristol ; and it 
appears, that during his valuable. life, he be- 
stowed in acts of benevolence upwards of £200,- 
000. [$1,000,000.] 

He lived to a late period of life, enjoying 
great good health, universally beloved and es- 
teemed, and departed this life at Cheltenham, 
in 1816, in full reliance on the cheering promises 
of redeeming love. 
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No one can read the foregoing account of 
Richard Reynolds, without admiring a man so 
distinguished by acts of disinterested benevolence 
and unostentatious charity. Yet let us remember 
that the Divine precept, “occupy till I come,” 
is equally binding upon all men ; and it is to the 
observance of this injunction that we must ever 
look, if we would be made instrumental in con- 
ferriug real and permanent good upon our fellow- 
creatures. Although the talent committed to 
our trust may be but a small one, it is equally 
our duty to occupy it faithfully till our Lord’s 
coming, if we would receive our reward. What- 
ever may be our relative stations in life, we are 
all possessed of the means of extensive useful- 
ness, to a greater or less degree. May we then 
be stimulated to the fulfilment of our duty in 
this respect, by a perusal of the following inter- 
esting facts, selected from a short memoir of one 
who trod in ‘the shady vale of obscurity,” and 
who lived and died 


‘ Alike unknown to fortune or to fame.” 





vase of illness or old age, for the temporary re- 
lief of others. On the contrary, he laid bya 
portion of his earnings in the ever-available 
savings’-bank; and, at the time of his death, he 
had accumulated a sum not far short of £200. 
With the exception of a small legacy of about 
£30, left him by a Friend, the above amount was 
the fruit of his own industry and prudence; and, 
extraordinary as such instances are, we may 
readily comprehend how so much cou!d be done 
with such small means, when we remember that 
John Gray never wasted anything. He never 
spent his money in spirits, tobacco, or in any 
other foolish or sensual indulgence; but what 
was not really required for his own, or others’ 
comfort, he appears to have put into a drawer, 
in which was found at his decease a considerable 
sum in silver, probably retained for some specific 
object. The principal part of his savings he had 
invested in the funds. He left, by will, the 
sum of £15 to the Friends’ Retreat at York, 
for persons of unsound mind, and about £20 to 
the poor of the Monthly Meeting of which 
he was a member.” 

Whilst transcribing the foregoing, from a 
Memoir of this worthy man, the words of our 
blessed Saviour, when he saw the poor widow 
casting her mite into the treasury, have been 
forcibly brought to remembrance, “ Verily, I say 
unto you, that this poor widow hath cast more 
in, than all they which have cast into the 
treasury; for all they did cast in of their 
abundance; but she of her want did cast in all 
that she had, even all her living.” (Mark xii. 43, 
44.)\— Armistead. 

































John Gray was a journeyman pewterer, being 
in the employment of a respectable firm in that 
business in London, nearly the whole of his life. 
“ He regularly attended meetings for worship on 
the week-day, as well as on the Sabbath, besides 
many of those for general business; and in so 
doing he sacrificed no inconsiderable portion of 
his wages ; fur, being paid so much for the day’s 
work of so many hours, he conscientiously de- 
ducted from the amount for the time he was 
absent from work ; thus showing how justly he 
estimated the relative value of the “ meat which 
perisheth,” and of that “which endureth unto 
eveflasting life,” for which he waited on the 
Lord ‘in company with his friends, and with 
which his strength was day by day renewed ; thus, 
also, making his light to shine before men, as 
an example of the sincere love of God, and firm 
reliance on his protecting providence, in the 
faithful discharge of apprehended duty. The 
pecuniary sacrifices’ thus made, and in other 
Virtuous pursuits, was equal to a fifth part of his 
whole earnings, which were by this means re- 
duced to about 25s. per week. Yet, out of this 
sum, he for many years allowed 7s. per week 
to a widowed sister, who had left the Society, 
and had thus forfeited her claim upon its funds. 
To them also (the funds) John Gray contributed 
so liberally, that it was often thought out of 

roportion to his means. On one occasion, 
iavien subscribed two guineas towards the sup- 
port of the Friends’ School at Ackworth, it was 
suggested to him that one guinea would be quite 
as much as gould be reasonably expected; but 
he replied, that he should feel most easy to give 
both. This sum was nearly the full amount of 
his earnings for two weeks ! 


“Though he gave much away in proportion 
to his income, yet he was not lavish, nor did he 
think it right to risk his own subsistence, in 


———_ -+-~ee-- 


From Good Words. 


CONCERNING ATMOSPHERES: WITH SOME 
THOUGHTS ON CURRENTS. 


I am not going to write an essay on Ventila- 
tion, important as that subject unquestionably 
is; nor am [ about to enter into any discussion 
of the various elements of which the air we 
breathe is made up. I am aware, indeed, that 
for the maintenance of animal and intellectual 
energy in their best state, it is expedient that 
the atmosphere should contain a certain amount 
of ozone; but what ozone is I do not know, and 
neither, I believe, does any one else. And on 
the matter of material currents, whether ocean 
currents, atmospheric currents, or river currents, 
I am not competent to afford the scientific reader 
much information. I know, indeed, as most 
people know, that it is well for Britain that the 
warm Gulf Stream sets upon ourshores. I read 
in the newspapers how bottles thrown into the sea 
turn up in distant and surprising places. And 
I have sat teanquilly, and looked intently at the 
onward flow of streams; from the slow and 
smooth canal-like river that silently steals on 
through the rich level English landscape, to the 
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wild Highland torrent that tears down its rocky 
bed, in- white foam and thunder. 

But what I wish, my reader, that you and I 
should do at present, is to take a large view of 
the case, not needing any special knowledge of 
physical science. Let us remember just this, 
that the atmosphere in which we live is some- 
thing that touches and affects us at every inch 
of our superficies, and at every moment of our 
life. It is not to say merely that we breathe it; 
but that it exerts upon every part of us, inner 
and outer, an influence which never ceases, and 
which, though possibly not much marked at the 
time, produces in the long run a very great and 
decided effect. You draw in the air from ague- 
laden fens, and you do not find anything very 
particular in each breath you draw. Butbreathe 
that, and live in that, for weeks or months, and 
see what will come to you. Or you go in the 
autumn, weak and weary with the season’s work 
and worry, jaded and nervous, to the seaside, 
and the bracing atmosphere in a little while in- 
sensibly does its work; your limbs grow strong 
and active again, and your mind grows energetic 
and hopeful. And you have doubtless felt for 
yourself how the heavy, smoky air of a large city 
makes you dull and stupid, and how the spark- 
ling draughts you draw in of the keen, un- 
breathed air of the mountains, exhilarate and 


nerve anew. And as for currents, without going 


into details, we know this general fact: If you 
cast a floating thing upon a current, it will in- 
sensibly go along with the current. There may 
not be a stronger or a more perceptible push at 
one moment than at another; but there is an in- 
fluence which in the main is unceasing, and 
there is a general drifting away. Slowly, slowly, 
the log cast into the sea, out in the middle of 
the Atlantic, comes eastward, week by week, till 
it is thrown somewhere on the outer coast of 
Ireland or of the Hebrides. And when the 
thing cast upon the current is more energetic 
than a log, still the current effects it none the 
less really. The Mississippi steamer breasts that 
great turbid stream, and makes way against it; 
but it makes way slowly. Let the engines cease 
to work, and the steamer drifts as the log 
drifted. Or let the engines work as before, and 
the vessel’s head be turned down the stream; 
and then, going with the current, its speed is 
doubled. 

Now, the atmosphere I mean in this essay is 
the atmosphere in which the soul lives and 
breathes; and the currents, those which carry 
along the moral and spiritual nature to develop- 
ments better or worse. Shall we say it, for the 
most part to worse? In this world, in a moral 
sense, we generally drift towards evil, if we 
drift at all. You must warp up the stream if you 
would advance towards good. It seems to be 
God’s purpose that anything good must be at- 
tained by effort: if you slothfully go with the 
current, it will be only to ill. 
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I am not able, just now, to give you a defini- 
tion of either moral atmospheres or moral cur- 
rents which satisfies me. You will gradually see 
my meaning, if you do not see it yet. Let it be 
said, generally, that to follow inclination within, 
or to yield to the vague influence of the things 
and people around you, is to drift with the moral 
current. And sensitively to feel the moral in- 
fluences amid which you live—the moral influ- 
ences arising from external nature, or from the 
dwelling in which you live, or from the people 
with whom you associate, or from the books and 
newspapers and magazines and reviews you read 
—is to feel the moral atmosphere. And a very 
great part of the influence which moulds human 
character, and decides human destiny, is of this 
vague, yet pervading kind. A tree, I am told, 
draws the chief part of its nourishment from the 
air: very much more than it draws from the 
earth through its roots. The tree must have 
roots, or it would not live or grow at all: yet 
the multitude of leaves draw in that by which it 
mainly lives and grows. And it seems to me to 
be so with human beings. We must be morally 
rooted and grounded, as it were, by direct edu- 
cation, and by directly getting principles fixed 
in our minds. But after this is done, we mainly 
take our tone from the moral atmosphere. We 
are mainly affected by moral currents; and just 
as really when we strive against them as when 
we yield to them. 

I am sure you know that a great many of the 
things we read—books, periodicals, and the like 
—affect us not so much by the ideas they con- 
vey, as by the general atmosphere with which 
they surround us. If you read, week by week, 
a polished, cynical, heartless publication, it will 
do you harm insensibly. It will mould and 
color your ways of thinking and feeling much 
more than you would think. You like its talent, 
you know: bat you disapprove, sometimes 
very keenly, its genera] character and tone; and 
you think you are so on your guard against these, 
inwardly protesting against them each time you 
feel them, that no effect will be produced by 
them upon you. You are mistaken in thinking 
so. You breathe and live in a moral atmosphere, 
which is quite sure to tellon you. Youare cast 
on a current; and it needs constant pulling 
against it to keep you from drifting with it. 
And your moral nature is not (so to speak) ever 
on the stretch with the oars; ever in an attitude 
of resistance to the malaria. Yes, that heart- 
less, cynical paper will leave its impress on you 
by degrees. And on the other side, you know 
that the influence of writings which are not ob- 
trusively instructive, may sink gently into our 
nature and dous much good. There is not much 
formal teaching in them; but as you read them, 
you feel you are breathing a healthy atmosphere ; 
you are aware of a quiet but decided and power- 
ful current, setting steadily towards what is good 
and magnanimous and true. 
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No doubt, friendly reader, you feel that what 
I have said is true. In talking to people, in 
living in places, in reading books, you feel the at- 
mosphere; you are aware of the current. I do 
not speak to people whose moral nature is cal- 
lous as the hide of the rhinoceros; and who 
never feel the moral atmosphere at all. You 
might endeavor to prick a rhinoceros with a pin 
for some time, without awaking any sensation in 
that animal. And there are human beings who, 
it is quite evident from their conversation and 
their doings on various occasions, are as little 
sensitive to the moral atmosphere, and the laws 
and proprieties which arise out of it, as the 
rhinoceros is to the very bluntest pin. They 
are not aware of any influence weaker than a 
physical push; as you remember the man who 
would take no hint less marked thana kicking. But 
you know, my friend, that in talking to different 
people, you insensibly take your tone from them ; 
and you talk in a way accommodated to the par- 
ticular case. There are people to whom, una- 
wares, and without purpose prepense, you find 
yourself talking in a loud, lively manner, which 
is far from your usual one. There are others to 
whom you insensibly speak in a quiet, thought- 
ful way. And you cannot help this; it is just 
that you feel the atmosphere, and yield to it. It 
is as when you go out on a crisp frosty day; and 
without any special intention to that effect, find 
yourself walking smartly and briskly along. 
But if it be a still, sunshiny October afternoon, 
amid the brown and golden woods, you will un- 
consciously accommodate yourself to the surround- 
ings; you will (if there be no special call for 
haste) walk pensively and slow. Now, some 
may pnjustly fancy, as they remark how different 
your demeanor is in the society of different peo- 
ple, that you are an impostor,—a hypocrite,— 
not to say a humbug; that you are filsely as- 
suming a manner foreign to your own, ‘hat you 
may suit the different people with whom you 
converse. It is not so. There is no design in 
what you do. You are not desiring to please 
the loud man by assuming a loud manner, re- 
flecting his; as 1 have heard of some one who 
was regarded as having paid a delicate but ef- 
fective compliment to a great man who wore a 
very odd waistcoat, by presenting himself in the 
presence of the great man, clad in a waistcoat 
exactly like his own. There is nothing of that 
kind ; nothing insincere; nothing flunkeyish. 
It is only that you have a sensitive nature, which 
feels the atmosphere in which it is placed for 
the time. You know how mercury in frost feels 
the eold, and shrinks; it cannot help it. Then 
in warm weather it expands by the necessity of 
its nature. It always appeared to me in my 
childhood, that Dr. Watts effectually justifies the 
most offensive deportment on the part of dogs, 
by suggesting that it is their Maker’s intention 
that they should exhibit such a deportment. 
There is a passage, not much known, in a lyric 
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by that poet, which runs to the effect: “ Let 
dogs delight to bark and bite, for God hath made 
them so.” If the fact be admitted, the princi- 
ple is sound; but as judicious discipline can 
greatly diminish the tendency of these animals 
to bark and bite, I doubt whether the words of 
Dr. Watts are to be construed in their full 
meaning. But there can be no question that 
mercury, which is a substance not accessible to 
moral considerations, deserves neither blame nor 
praise for expanding and shrinking according to 
its nature. And while I admit that any doings 
of human beings, partaking of a moral element, 
are (in the main) so under the control of the 
will, that the human beings may justly be held 
responsible for them, 1 hold that this sensitive- 
ness to the moral atmosphere is very much a 
matter of original constitution, and that the man 
who feels it may fairly plead that his Maker 
“made him so.” And very many people —shall 
we say the most exquisitely constituted of the 
race ?/—discern the moral atmosphere which sur- 
rounds some men, by a delicate and unerring in- 
tuition. There are men who bring with them 
a frosty atmosphere; there are men who bring 
asunshiny. You know people whose stiffness 
of manner freezes up the frankest and most ge- 
nial. You know there are people to whom you 


would no more think of talking of the things 
which interest you most, than you would think 


of talking to a horse; or, let us say, to a 
donkey. 
(To be continued.) 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Liverpool are 
to the 5th inst. 

EneLanp.—The great Industrial Exhibition was 
opened on the Ist inst., and has thus far proved emi- 
nently successful. The number present on the first 
day was 33,000, all being season ticket holders, and 
on the second day 32,596, the price of admission 
being one guinea. The building itself is described 
as far superior to that of Hyde Park, both in extent 
and beauty. At a meeting at Ashton-under-Lyne, 
aitended by about 6000 people, a resolution was 
carried, after considerable opposition, calling on the 
British government to recognize the Confederate 
States. 


France.—It is positively asserted that France and 
England have determined to intervene in American 
affairs to put an end to the war, recognizing the 
Southern Confederacy and requiring her to emanci- 
pate her slaves. The Paris papers say that the visit 
of the French minister to Richmond was of a political 
character, which was known to President Lincoln. 
Further reinforcements of troops and war material 
are to be sent to Mexico. Gen. Guyon has been re- 
called from Rome. 


Spain.—A Spanish squadron was to sail soon with 
troops for Cuba, to replace the sick in the Spanish 
army in Mexico or to reinforce it if needed. 


Prussia.—A commission has been appointed to 
proceed to England to collect information in relation 
to iron-plated ships. The commission will after- 
wards visit France and America, if sufficient know- 
ledge on the subject be not obtained in England. 
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Mexico.—At last advices the French army was 
marching towards the city of Mexico, with little op- 
position. 

CatirorniA.—The Senate of this State has convicted 
Judge Harkey, of the U.S. District Court, of disloy- 
alty to the government, and has expelled him from 
the Bench. The Legislature adjourned on the 16th 
inst , sine die. 

Domestic.—A number of Union refugees from 
Florida, including some of the largest property 
holders in the State, have arrived in Washington. 
They urge the erection of Florida into a separate 
Military Department, with a sufficient military force 
to protect the citizens from rebel marauders, and the 
establishment of a Provisional government for that 
State, similar to that in Tennessee. 

Isaac Newton, of Philadelphia, has been nominated 
by the President as Commissioner of Agriculture, 
under the new law establishing a Department of 
Agriculture. 

All mail matter for New Orleans is ordered to be 
sent to New York, whence it will be forwarded by 
sea on every steamer which leaves for that port. 
Advices from Port Royal state that Gen. Hunter has 
issued a Proclamation declaring martial law in S. 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida, and freeing the slaves 
in those States ; also, that he is organizing them into 
a brigade, and has detailed officers to drill them. 

A Proclamation by the President declares Gen. 
Hunter’s Proclamation unauthorized, and of no 
validity or effect. The President reserves to him- 
self the right of determining the lawfulness and pro- 
priety of such a policy. 

The fugitive-slave law is being enforced in the 
District of Columbia, and a number of fugitives have 
been given up to their claimants. The Circuit Court 
at Washington has appointed three Commissioners 
for the adjudication of cases arising under the law. 

Col. Corcoran, taken prisoner at Bull’s Run, is to 
be exchanged for Col. W. F. Baldwin, of Virginia. 

The Legislature of Western Virginia has passed a 
law repealing a provision by which the State was made 
to pay to the master the price of every slave hung or 
transported. 

The Newbern “ Patriot ” states that Jefferson Davis 
having ordered Governor Clark (of North Carolina) 
to furnish additional troops for the rebel army, and 
also to supply all the means of transportation and 
defence possible, to aid him in his passage to and 
through the cotton States, Governor Clark returned 
for answer that no further assistance would be fur- 
nished by North Carolina, and that hereafter no more 
troops would be permitted to leave the State; at 
the same time ordering home all the State troops. 

Beauregard has issued an order requiring all per- 
sons and all banks and corporations to take Con- 
federate money at par. 


Military Affairs —The advance of Gen. McClellan’s 
army, under Gen. Sherman, has reached the railroad 
bridge over the Chickahominy, ten miles from Rich- 
mond. Two spans of the bridge have been burned 
by the rebels. 

A reconnoissance by a gunboat and two companies 
of infantry up the Pamunkey river was made, on the 
17th, to a point known as Russell’s Landing, where 
they found two steamers and twenty schooners in 
flames, having been fired by the rebels on the ap- 
proach of the U.S. forces. 


An expedition up the James River was attempted, 
on the 15th, by a number of gunboats, of which only 
the Monitor and Galena succeeded in reaching Fort 
Darling, eight miles from Richmond, where they 
found the channel effectively blocked, preventing 
further progress. Fort Darling is situated ona bluff, 
two hundred feet above the river, and the guns of the 
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boats could not be brought to bear upon it, while 
the heavy guns of the fort were very effective upon 
the boats, obliging them to return, after a contest of 
four hours. The large gun of the Naugatuck, which 
accompanied the expedition as far as the lower bat- 
teries, burst at the first discharge, killing 17 men. 
Late information shows that all the lower batteries 
have since been deserted by the rebels. Com. Golds- 
borough was proceeding up the river, at the last ac- 
counts, securing the ordnance left by the rebels. 

Suffolk, a town about seventeen miles, by rail, from 
Norfolk, has been occupied by the Union forces. No 
rebel troops were to be found in the surrounding 
country, and no opposition was made. 

Princeton, the capital of Mercer Co., Western Vir- 
ginia, was lately attacked and captured by a rebel 
force under Humphrey Marshall, but has since been 
retaken by Gen. Cox. 


The rebel armed steamer Planter, of Charleston, 
was brought out of that harbor, on the 12th, and de- 
livered up to Com. Dupont by its colored pilot and 
eight colored assistants, who brought also their wives 
and children. Robert Small, the pilot, is thoroughly 
acquainted with all the inland waters in that vicini- 
ty. Com. Dupont says, in his dispatch, “ the bring- 
ing out of the steamer, under all the circumstances, 
would have done credit to any one.” The informa- 
tion brought by Robert is said to be of great impor- 
tance. The value of the steamer and guns is 30,000 
dollars. 


Great preparations are being made to bombard 
Savannah. Massive batteries, mounting Parrott guns, 
have been erected around the city, and the gunboats 
have proceeded up the river to a short distance of 
the town. A portion of the Charleston and Savannah 
rail road is held by the U. S. forces. 

By way of Memphis, information has been received 
of the evacuation of Pensacola by the rebels, on the 
9th inst., after setting fire to the Navy Yard, forts and 
all the public property incapable of being removed, 
except the Custom House, which is fire-proof. 

Gen. Halleck’s troops have occupied a deserted 
rebel camp, three and a half miles from Corinth. “He 
is advancing cautiously, fortifying as he advances. 
Numbers of deserters from the rebels daily arrive 
within the Union lines. They al! agree that 
the rebel forces’are still at Corinth and are strongly 
fortifying both that place and Grand Junction. 

Gen. Mitchell has left Huntsville and joined his force 
to the army under Gen. Halleck. 

At latest account, picket skirmishing had been 
going on for two days. It is reported that Beaure- 
gard has been called to Richmond to reorganize the 
rebel army in that vicinity and that Bragg is in com- 
mand at Corinth 

An expedition under Gen. Negley, sent by Gen. 
Mitchell from Pulaski, has entered Rogersville and 
driven the rebels acros the Tennessee river. 

Gen. Curtis’ army having reached Batesville, Ark., 
was divided, a detachment going north, another di- 
vision remaining at Batesville, while the rest ad- 
vanced towards Little Rock, the capital of the state. 
The Governor called out the militia to resist the 
Union army. Numbers of the people, among whom 
are many of the most influential citizens, were coming 
forward and taking the oath of allegiance to the U. 
S. government. Six thousand Texans were daily 
expected at Little Rock, but they were under orders 
to proceed to Corinth. 

News from New Mexico are to the 3d inst. Gen. 
Canby was then at Santa Fee. A part of the troops 
under his command continued at Fort Craig, but were 
expected to march soon to Mesilla. The Texan army 
had retreated down the Rio’ Grande, abandoned 
thirty-five of their wagons and a number of their 
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guns, crossed the Puerto'river, and dividing into small 
bands, fled to the mountains, leaving behind all their 
sick and those who could not travel rapidly. A 
brigade of Union troops, commanded by Gen. R. B. 
Mitchell, has been ordered to New Mexico. 

The United States authorities at New Orleans have 
taken possession of the New Orleans and Jackson 
railroad and the Opelousas and Great Western rail- 
voad. All the approaches to the city have been cut 
off. Gen. Phelps occupies Carrollton, 25 miles up 
the river. In the city of New Orleans business was 
slowly reviving. 

Coneress.—In the Senate, on the 14th inst., the 
resolution of Powell of Kentucky, asking for informa- 
tion as to the number of names of persons in Ken- 
tucky imprisoned for treason, was modified and 
adopted. The Committee on Confiscation reported a 
bill. A resolution of inquiry as to designs of inter- 
vention by foreign Powers was laid over, and the 
Indian Appropriation bill considered and amended. 
On the 15th, the Committee on Territories reported 
the House bill providing a temporary government for 
the territory of Arizona ; a bill giving the Governor 
of Colorado a qualified instead of an absolute veto ; 
also the House bill to secure freedom to the peo- 
ple of the territories, with an amendment, which 
changes the language of the bill to that of the 
Ordinance of 1787. The Conference Committees on 
the Washington and Georgetown city railroad and 
on the Homestead biil made reports, which were 
agreed to. Several resolutions of inquiry were laid 
over. A message was received from the House an- 
nouficing the death of Goldsmith F. Bailey, Represen- 
tative from Massachusetts, when the customary reso- 
lutions were passed. On the 16th, the Indian Appro- 
priation bill was passed, with an amendment au- 
thorizing the President to apply the appropriations 
to certain tribes, when a part are disloyal, to the 
loyal portion, and to abrogate all treaties with tribes 
which have taken up arms against the government. 
The Confiscation bill was debated, various amend- 
ments rejected and a substitute offered and ordered 
to be printed. 

On the 19th a resolution of inquiry was adopted in 
relation to the vessels and persons engaged in the 
slave-trade, in the Southern district of New York, 
and arrested since the 5th month, 1852, the names 
of bondsmen, the amount of bonds, and the amount 
realized by the government. A resolution asking 
for the names of persons appointed on the staffs of 
the different officers, where now employed, on the 
staff of what officer, and on whose recommendation 
appointed, was also adopted. A bill was introduced 
and passed by which the rebel steamer Planter, 
(which was delivered by some colored men to Com- 
modore Dupont’s squadron) is to be appraised, and 
one-half of the value to go to those who assisted in 
the rescue of the steamer. It also provides that the 
Secretary of the Navy may invest the same in United 
States stocks and pay the interest. A resolution 
authorizing the presentation of medals of honor to 
enlisted men who distinguish themselves in battle 
was passed. The Confiscation bill was taken up. 
An amendment to that part of the bill which dis- 
qualifies persons guilty of the offences named in the 
bill was to the effect that such persons also forfeit 
all rights of citizenship. It was rejected. Another 
amendment, that all the property forfeited by this 
bill shall first be bound by all debts to loyal persons 
by the persons to whom the property belongs; a 
motion to strike out that part which authorizes the 
President to employ and organize persons of African 
descent, as he may deem proper, to suppress the re- 
bellion ; and an amendment that no slave shall be 
emancipated until such slave shall be taken posses- 





sion of by some agent of the United States, and 
placed in transitu to be colonized, also were rejected. 
The Confiscation bill was discussed on the 20th. 


In the House a resolution was passed, on the 14th, 
requiring the Superintendent of the Census to keepa 
record of the names of adult males, heads of families, 
and freeholders. The Confiscation Committee re. 
ported two bills, the first of which provides for the con- 
fiscation of all estates, property, money and effects of 
persons holding office under the rebel government. 
A resolution of inquiry in relation to retrenchment in 
the Interior Department was passed. The army ap- 
propriation bill was considered and passed without 
amendment, a motion to prohibit the subsisting cloth- 
ing or equipping of negroes for service in the army be- 
ing rejected. On the 15th, a bill providing for the ap- 
pointment of Commissioners to investigate claims for 
losses sustained by loyal citizens by the destruction 
or damage to property by U.S. troops, was discussed 
and postponed. The bill prohibits the Commissioners 
from taking cognizance of claims for slaves. The 
Committee of Commerce reported a bill to establish 
a coinage department in the U. 8. Assay Office at 
New York, which was ordered to be printed and re- 
committed to the Committee. The Senate bill an- 
thorizing the appointm,. at of medical storekeepers for 
army and hospital chaplains was passed. Several 
local bills for the District of Columbia were passed. 
One of these sets apart 10 per cent. of the taxes paid 
by colored persons of the District, for the education 
of colored children; another requires that the oath 
of allegiance be administered to persons offering to 
vote, whose loyalty shall be challenged ; and a third 
requires the taking of the oath of allegiance by At- 
torneys and Solicitors practising in the Courts of the 
District. The Committee of Conference made a re- 
port on the Homestead bill, which was adopted. 
The death of G. F. Baily, of Massachusetts, was an- 
nounced and the usual resolutions were adopted. 
The 16th was spent in the consideration of private 
bills. On the 19th, the special Committee reported 
articles of impeachment against West H. Humphries, 
Judge of the U.S. District Court of Tennessee, for 
neglect of official duty and various acts of disloyalty 
to the government. The report was agreed to and a 
resolution adopted for the appointment of five mana- 
gers to conduct the impeachment; and that the 
Senate be informed of the action of the House, with 
the view of concurrent proceedings in the case. The 
Navy appropriation bill was taken up and passed. 
It appropriates about $38,000,000, including $11,- 
617,000 for pay of officers, engineers and seamen; 
$11,400,000 for the repair and equipment of vessels ; 
and $5,000,000 for ordnance and ordnance stores. 

On the 20th, the Committee on Post-offices and 
Post-roads reported a bill to establish certain rail- 
roads and post-roads. The Committee declare the 
bridge partly constructed across the Ohio river at 
Stubenville, Ohio, abutting on the Virginia shore, 
to be a lawful structure and public highway 
and established as a post route for the purpose 
of the transmission of the mails. The bridge is 
to be provided with draws for the passage of 
boats. The bill was taken up and passed. Four 
petitions were presented from the principal im- 
porters in New York, asking for an extension of the 
time to three years in which goods can remain in 
bond. The House refused to permit the introduction 
of a resolution providing for a delegate in Congress 
to represent the District of Columbia. The Post- 
office Committee reported, with a negative recom- 
mendation, the Senate bill, providing that no person, 
for reason of color, shall be disqualified from carry- 
ing the mails. The bill was taken and debated at 
some length. 





